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The  Destruction  of  Pompei 


FX^RTUNATELV,  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  eruption  of 
(  V^esuvius  which  destroyed  Pompei  was  not  nearly  as  com- 
plete as  that  caused  by  volcanic  eruptions  in  many  other 
places.  At  Herculaneum,  in  one  part  of  the  excavations,  columns 
and  arches  can  now  be  seen  partly  excavated,  which  were  completely 
bedded  in  a  lava  stream  that  solidified  into  a  mass  almost  as  hard 
as  the  stone  buried  in  it,  and  which  can  be  chipped  off  only  with 
great  difficulty.  At  Pompei  the  houses  were  buried  deep  in  a  mass 
of  cinders  and  pumice  stone,  which  had  the  effect  of  packing  and 
preserving  many  artistic  treasures  which  can  now  be  seen  there, 
walls  decorated  with  pictures  painted  in  encaustic  which  are  hardly 
at  all  defaced,  mosaic  floors  and  fountains  as  perfect  as  the  day  they 
were  covered,  the  24th  of  August  in  the  year  79.  In  one  of  the 
Pompeian  houses  there  is  a  fountain  with  figures  and  designs  in 
mosaic  and  with  a  border  of  sea  shells,  and  so  effectually  has  the 
covering  of  volcanic  debris  preserved  them  that  even  the  most 
fragile  spines  and  edges  of  the  shells  are  uninjured. 

A  vivid  account  of  all  that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  eruption 
is  contained  in  the  letters  of  Pliny  (Cai/ts  Plinius  Ccecilitis  Secuncius). 
These  letters  throw  a  brilliant  sidelig'ht  on  the  events  of  the  latter 


part  of  the  first  century,  and  with  regard  to  Pompei  they  are  of" 
intense  interest,  not  only  from  his  account  of  the  eruption,  which  he 
describes  as  he  sa\\'  it  from  Alisenum,  w  here  he  was  then  living, 
but  also  from  the  information  they  incidentally  give  of  the  social 
life  and  customs  of  the  time,  the  period  when  Pompei  was  a  flourish- 
ing town,  the  home  of  many  families  of  wealth  and  taste.  It  was 
an  age  of  great  luxury  and  an  artistic  age  ;  Roman  art  was  then 
at  its  culminating  point,  in  the  succeeding  centuries  there  was  a 
marked  decadence.  It  was  also  a  time  when  wealthy  Romans  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  houses  ;  consequently, 
in  reading  Pliny's  description  of  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  some 
house  of  his  day,  as  one  frequently  does  in  his  letters,  it  is  of 
interest  to  remember  that  he  was  the  contemporary  of  the  younger 
generation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompei,  and  the  glimpse  he  gives 
of  the  life  of  his  age  enables  one  to  realise  the  tastes  and  customs 
of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  villas  whose  columned  courts  and 
tesselated  pavements  remain  to-day  at  Pompei  just  as  the  sudden 
catastrophe  overtook  them  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The  description  of  the  eruption  is  contained  in  two  letters 
\\'ritten  by  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  the  historian.  One  of  them  is  devoted 
to  the  account  of  how  his  uncle,  Pliny  the  elder,  lost  his  life  in  the 
endeavour  to  rescue  some  friends  li\'imj  in  a  villa  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius ;  the  other  describes  w  hat  took  place  at  Misenum.  Misenum, 
a  town  on  the  promontory  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  now  called  Capo  di 
Miseno,  was  in  those  days  an  important  place,  the  site  of  a  great 
naval  harbour  built  by  Augustus.  But  of  the  ancient  Misenum 
nothing  now  remains :  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  catastrophe  seems  to  have  come  with  startling  rapidity. 
Pliny  mentions  the  date,  Noniiiii  Kal.  Septeuibrcs  liora  fere  septiiua 
and  the  first  indication  of  anything  unusual  was  a  cloud  of  strange 
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size  and  shape  which  attracted  their  attention.    Mater  mea  iudicat 
el  apparere  iiuhein  invisitata  et  jnagnitiidme  et  specie.    He  goes  on 
to  describe  the  cloud  as  of  the  shape  of  a  pine  tree,  a  natural  simile 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  these  trees  abound,  tall  stems  without 
a  branch  till  close  to  the  top,  where  the  branches  extend  in  all 
directions  almost  horizontally.  This  cloud,  rising  from  the  direction 
of  Vesuvius,  was  a  phenomenon  that  appears  to  have  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who,  though  a  naval  officer  by  profession 
and  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum 
{Rrat  Misciii  dassemquc  iiiipcrio  prccseus  regebaf),  was  by  taste  a 
man  of  science.    Desiring  to  get  nearer  to  the  place  from  whence 
the  cloud  seemed  to  be  rising,  he  forthwith  orders  a  ship  to  be  got 
ready.    He  is  just  leaving  the  house,  egrediebatiir  donio,  when  he 
receives  a  communication  from  a  friend  living  in  a  villa  near 
\^esuvius  describing  the  situation  there  as  terrifying  and  of  imminent 
danger,  the  villa  being  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  allowing 
no  chance  of  escape  but  b)'  ship  ;  accipif  codicillos  Rcctince  Tasci 
inuiiiiiciifi  pcriciilo  cxfcrrifcc  [iiaui  villa  ejus  subjacebat ,  nee  ulla 
nisi  iiavibus  ftiga).    So  Pliny  the  elder  starts  on  his  expedition,  not 
only  with  the  object  of  scientific  investigation,  but  hoping  to  be  of 
service  to  his  friend  and  to  others  in  similar  danger,  for  there  seem 
to  have  been  then,  as  now,  many  villas  along  the  coast.  Aseeiidit 
ipse  noil  Reef ii ice  niodo,  sed  iiiiilfis  {crat  eiiiiii  frequeiis  aiiioenifas  orce) 
latiinis  aiixiliiiiii.    P)Ut  on  approaching  the  mountain  showers  of 
cinders  fall  on  the  b(j»at  and  become  denser  and  hotter  the  further 
the)'  proceed,  \\  ith  pumice  stone  and  pieces  of  rock  thrown  from  the 
crater,    lliey  could  get  no  nearer  to  Vesuvius,  so  great  was  the 
danger  ixenw  these  volcanic  projectiles,  so  they  steered  for  Stabiae  (now 
called  Castellamare  di  Stabia)  where  they  landed.     In  the  meantime 
night  had  fallen,  and  the  darkness  was  illuminated  by  flames  issuing 
from  the  mountain  :  Interim  e  J^esiivio  monte pliiribiis  loeis  latissiince 
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jiammce  attaqite  incendia  relucebant,  quorum  futgor  ct  claritas  teuc'^ 
bris  noctis  excitabatur.  At  Stabiae  they  meet  Pomponianus  and 
other  friends,  and  consult  as  to  whether  they  will  be  safer  remaining 
indoors  or  in  the  open  country.  They  decide  on  the  latter  course. 
They  spread  a  sail  on  the  ground  to  rest  upon  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  when  a  flame  preceded  by  a  blast  of 
sulphurous  vapour  dispersed  the  group,  but  Pliny  the  elder  was 
overcome  by  the  fumes.  Deinde  flamnice  flammarumque prcenuntius 
odor  stilptiris  alios  in  fiigani  vertunt,  excitant  ilium.  Innixus 
servulis  duobus  adsurrexit  et  statim  coucidit.  .  .  .  Two  young  slaves 
endeavour  to  raise  him,  but  he  is  asphyxiated.  Pliny  evidently 
assumes  that  this  was  a  wave  of  asphyxiating  vapour  which  blew 
over  to  Stabiae  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  It  may  have  been  so, 
but  it  might  also  have  been  a  local  emanation  forced  through  some 
fissure  in  the  ground  at  Stabiae.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
fumes  of  sulphur  near  Castellamare  than  anywhere  about  Vesuvius, 
and  if  there  was  some  subterranean  communication  between  the 
volcano  and  that  part  of  the  coast  the  party  had  inadvertently  gone 
to  the  most  dangerous  spot. 

Interim  Miseni  ego  et  mater.  In  the  meantime  Pliny  the 
younger  was  at  Misenum,  and  his  second  letter  to  Tacitus  is  in 
answer  to  a  request  from  the  historian  for  a  further  account  of  what 
took  place.  Pliny  describes  the  night  following  the  departure  of  his 
uncle  to  the  scene  of  the  eruption  as  a  night  of  panic  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Misenum.  The  houses  were  shaken  by  a  constant  trembling, 
the  sea  receded  as  if  repelled  by  the  tremor  of  the  land  ;  Prceterea 
mare  in  se  resorberi  et  tremore  terrce  quasi  I'epelli  videbamus.  And 
when  morning  broke  the  direction  of  Vesuvius  was  veiled  by  a  black 
cloud  in  which  from  time  to  time  long  jagged  openings  of  flame 
appeared,  flames  like  lightning  flashes,  but  larger;  Ab  altero  latere 
nubes  atra  et  korrenda  ignei  spirit  us  tortis  vibratisque  discursibus 
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nipt  a  in  longas  Jianniiaruni  figuras  dchisccbat ;  fiilguribus  et 
similes  ct  majores  eranf.  Soon  the  clouds  descended  on  the  sea, 
shutting  out  the  Island  of  Capri  from  sight.  Pliny  and  his  mother 
decide  on  attempting  to  leave  Misenum  and  they  order  out  the 
chariot,  but  the  movement  of  the  ground  renders  driving  impossible. 
They  start  to  walk,  and  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  crowd  of 
people  hurrying  from  the  town  they  turn  off  the  high  road  into  the 
fields.  Evening  was  coming  on  when  they  left  the  town,  and  the 
darkness  is  described  by  Pliny  as  being  unlike  the  darkness  of  a 
moonless  or  cloudy  night,  but  similar  to  the  darkness  of  a  closed 
place  with  the  light  extinguished  ;  Nox,  noii  qnalis,  iiilunis  ant  niihila, 
sed  qitalis  in  locis  clausis  hnnine  extincto.  At  last  the  blackness 
grows  less  dense  and  disappears  like  a  cloud  or  smoke,  and  the  sun 
eventually  appears,  but  with  a  lurid  light.  Tandcni  ilia  caligo  tenuata 
quasi  in  fiununi  nebulauive  discessit ;  max  dies  verus,  sol  etiani 
effnlsit,  linidus  tanien.  Throughout  this  time  a  constant  fall  of 
ashes  had  rained  upon  Misenum,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  every 
place  was  covered  deep  with  ashes,  as  though  covered  with  snow, 
they  find  their  home  intact. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs  as  far  off  as  Misenum,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Bay,  beyond  where  Naples  now  stands,  one  can 
understand  the  complete  destruction  of  Pompei,  situated  as  it  is  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  volcano.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompei  w-ho 
succeeded  in  escaping  appear  never  to  have  attempted  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Probably  the  City  appeared  so  deeply  covered  that  the 
work  of  excavation  seemed  hopeless  ;  or  the  site  so  dangerous  that 
the  inhabitants  thought  it  wiser  to  abandon  it.  Anyway,  from  that 
day  till  comparatively  recent  times  it  has  remained  covered  as  the 
volcano  covered  it.  Throughout  all  the  years  that  passed  no  one 
had  the  curiosity  to  dig  up  these  relics  of  antiquity  till  the  last 
century  :  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  so  the  treasures  of  Pompei 
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have  been  saved  from  the  vandalism  of  people  who  would  not  have 
appreciated  them.  The  work  of  excavation  is  still  being  systematic- 
ally carried  on,  and  as  a  large  amount  of  ground  still  remains 
untouched,  one  may  hope  to  hear  from  time  to  time  of  further 
artistic  treasures  being  unearthed. 


An  Italian  Villa  of  the  First  Century 

Pliny  owned  a  country  house,  a  Villa  he  calls  it,  at  Laurentum, 
on  the  sea-coast  near  Ostia,  close  to  Rome,  another  in  Tuscany, 
and  two  on  the  Larian  Lake,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Como.  In 
letters  to  his  friend  Gallus  and  others  he  gives  such  minute  descrip- 
tions of  these  houses  and  dwells  with  such  evident  pleasure  on  their 
beauties  and  the  comforts  he  has  surrounded  himself  with,  that  one 
is  enabled  to  realise  the  luxury  of  Roman  life  in  the  first  century. 
It  is  curious  to  read  of  a  villa  eighteen  centuries  ago  heated  with 
hot  steam  pipes,  but  such  was  the  case  at  Pliny's  villa  at  Laurentum. 
He  describes  a  room  in  which  he  has  secured  a  "  salubrious  "  tem- 
perature by  means  of  steam  pipes  attached  to  the  wall  (Epistolae  II.  17). 
And  at  his  Tuscan  villa  he  had  arranged  a  serving  staircase  for  the 
slaves  to  bring  dishes  to  the  dining-room  [friclijiiiini),  an  arrange- 
ment which  he  remarks  is  coiivivio  utile — useful  when  he  gives  a 
party.  And  country-house  visits,  too,  were  not  unknown  in  those 
days.  Several  of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  a  lady  named 
Pompeia  Celcrina,  apparently  of  large  property  in  Umbria,  for  Pliny 
mentions  four  villas  which  she  possessed  there.  Qiuintiiiii  Copi- 
armu  i.i  Ocriciilaiio,  111  Narnieiisi ,  in  Cai'Siilauo,  in  Pent  si  no  fitof 
he  writes  to  her  (Epistolae  I.  4).  Of  the  places  named,  Ocriculum  is 
now  called  Otricoli,  a  small  place  near  Orte,  on  the  line  between 
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IN  THE  FORUM  AT  POMPEI;  ANOTHER  VIEW 


Orvieto  and  Rome.  At  Otricoli  many  sculptures  have  been  found, 
notably  the  celebrated  bust  of  Zeus  which  is  now  in  the  Sala 
Rotonda  at  the  \^atican  Museum.  Narnia  is  now  called  Narni,  a 
small  town  picturesquely  perched  on  a  high,  rocky  eminence  on  the 
line  between  Perugia  and  Orte.  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  entertaining,  for  Pliny  goes  on  to  say  in  the  letter 
above  quoted,  apparently  written  after  a  particularly  pleasant  visit 
at  one  of  these  country  houses,  that  he  feels  as  much  at  home  in  her 
house  as  in  his  own,  with  this  difference  only,  that  more  solicitude 
is  shown  towards  him  in  hers  :  Hoc  taiiien  diffenuit,  quod  sollicititts 
ct  intentins  tui  Jiic  qiiaui  viei  cxcipiuiif ;  and  he  hopes  she  will  find 
the  same  when  she  comes  to  stay  with  him.  "  For  one's  servants," 
he  remarks,  "exert  themselves  more  in  attention  to  one's  guests  than 
to  oneself."  Pliny  married  the  daughter  of  this  accomplished 
hostess.  Whether  Celerina  was  always  such  a  persona  grata  at  her 
son-in-law's  house  we  do  not  hear. 

"  My  Laurentine  villa  is  seventeen  miles  from  Rome,"  writes 
Pliny  to  his  friend  Callus.  "  There  is  more  than  one  way  of 
approaching  it,  for  both  the  Laurentian  and  the  Ostian  roads  lead  to 
it,  but  if  by  Laurentum  the  high  road  must  be  left  at  the  four- 
teenth milestone,  if  by  the  Ostian  at  the  eleventh."  Adittir  non  una 
via ;  nam  et  Laurcntiiia  ef  Osticnsis  eodcm  feruut,  scd  Laurentina 
a  quarto  deciuw  lapidc,  Ostiensis  ab  uudecimo  reliquenda  est.  The 
front  of  the  house  he  describes  as  a  double  portico,  each  side  shaped 
like  the  letter  D,  forming  a  sheltered  space  between,  and  beyond  is  a 
large  dining-room  opening  on  to  a  terrace.  In  one  of  the  houses  at 
Pompei  there  is  a  wall-painting  representing  just  such  a  house  as 
Pliny  here  describes.  His  favourite  room,  arranged  with  bookcases 
{Par let i  ejus  in  bibliothecce  specieni  armarium  insert uni  est)  is  shaped 
in  hapsida  curvatuni,  that  is,  semicircular  at  one  end  ;  and  it  faced 
south,  with  windows  all  round  the  semicircular  end,  so  as  to  admit 
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the  sunshine  all  day  from  the  risin^-  to  the  settini;-  of  the  sun.  Villa 
itsibiis  capa.\\  iion  suiiipi iiosa  lutein,  is  Pliny's  modest  suinnriry  of 
his  Laurentian  home. 

The  Tusean  villa  was  a  more  ambitious  abode,  and  IMiny's 
minute  description  of  it  is  interesting-  in  the  extreme.  "  Imagine  a 
natural  amphitheatre  among  wood-clad  hills,"  writes  Pliny,  and  he 
goes  on  to  describe  how  he  has  made  the  most  of  the  beauties  of  the 
site  with  terraces  and  shaded  walks,  a  marble  fountain  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  and  a  marble  summer-house,  pleasant  for  supper  out 
of  doors.  But  his  residence  on  the  Lake  of  Como  seems  the  favourite 
of  his  numerous  properties.  "  How  is  it  at  that  delicious  Comum, 
yours  and  mine?"  he  writes  to  a  neighbour,  Caninius  Rufus,  who 
possessed  a  villa  there,  in  the  portico  of  which  Pliny  says  the  season 
is  always  spring. 

On  the  Lake  of  Como,  nearly  opposite  to  Villa  d'Este,  a  rock  is 
shown  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  Pliny's  villa.  This 
particular  rock  may  or  may  not  be  the  one  Pliny  describes,  but  it  is 
wonderfully  like  the  description  he  gives  of  the  site  of  his  "  Tragic 
Villa."  "There  are  several  villas  belonging  to  me  on  the  shore  of 
this  lake."  writes  Pliny  to  Romanus,  "  but  two  favourites,  one  of 
which  I  call  my  Tragic,  the  other  my  Comic  Villa."  Hiijus  in  lilore 
plures  Villcc  niece,  sed  duce  maxime  ut  delect  ant  it  a  exercent.  Altera 
imposita  sax  is  more  Baiano  lacuniprospicit,  altera  ceque  more  Baiaiw 
lac  II  m  tan  git.  Itaque  illam  tragocdiam,  lianc  appellare  comoodiam 
soleo,  illam, quod  quasi  coltliurnis,kanc,  quod  quasi  socculis  sustinetur. 
The  simile  of  the  Tragic  and  Comic  he  takes,  as  he  here  explains, 
from  the  Tragic  and  Comic  Theatres.  The  tragic  actors  were 
accustomed  to  stalk  about  on  the  stage  in  high  shoes,  and  so  the 
villa  which  is  perched  high  on  the  rock  he  calls  the  Tragic  Villa ; 
the  other  house  on  the  water's  edge,  to  continue  the  simile,  being 
called  the  Comic  Villa.    "They  are  both  like  the  villas  at  Baiae," 
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he  remarks,  constructed  "  more  Baiano!'  The  characteristic  of  i 
Baiae  was  that  the  houses  were  built  as  close  into  the  sea  as  possible, 
when  rocks  were  not  available  an  artificial  foundation  being  made, 
jutting"  out  into  the  water,  on  which  to  build.  In  the  time  of  which 
Pliny  wrote  Baiae  was  the  great  pleasure  resort  of  wealthy  Romans, 
who  built  themselves  villas  there,  and  Horace  gives  a  description  of 
the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  life  they  led.  Martial  also  alludes 
to  the  villas  at  Baias,  and  so  does  Virgil.  One  can  imagine  how 
beautiful  the  position  of  the  villas  there  must  have  been  w^hen  one 
admires  the  beauty  of  the  spot  in  the  present  day,  with  its  incom- 
parable view  over  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
the  ancient  glories  of  Baias,  but  nature  remains  as  lavish  in  her  gifts 
as  ever,  and  though  Baiae  is  no  longer  a  resort  of  fashion  it  remains 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  bay. 


Life  in  Italy  in  the  First  Century 

It  is  interesting  to  wander  over  the  remains  of  a  villa  at  Pompei, 
to  see  where  the  pillars  supported  the  colonnade  round  the  court,  to 
enter  room  after  room,  their  walls,  still  more  or  less  intact,  clearly 
indicating  their  size  and  shape  ;  to  see  the  pictures  still  where  they 
were  painted  on  many  of  the  walls  ;  to  see  the  mosaic  pavements, 
the  fountains  ;  but  it  is  more  interesting  still  to  know  something  of 
the  people  who  lived  there,  their  tastes,  their  habits,  their  amuse- 
ments. And  nothing  can  give  one  so  clear  a  view  of  life  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Pompei  as  the  letters  of  Pliny.  Pliny  disclaims  any 
intention  of  writing  a  history,  but  these  letters  give  a  more  graphic 
and  brilliant  word  picture  of  the  scenes  in  which  their  writer  lived 
than  any  formal  history  could  give.    The  period  during  which  they 
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were  written  was  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  first  century.  The 
letters  describin<^  the  destruction  of  Pompei  in  79  were  among  the 
earliest  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  subject  dealt  with,  and  from  that 
time  until  shortly  after  Pliny  became  Consul  in  the  year  100,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  there  is  hardly  a  topic  of  the  day  that  is 
not  touched  upon.  The  letters  are  on  every  conceiv^able  subject,  from 
the  most  trivial  to  the  most  important;  they  are  written  to  private 
friends,  to  colleagues,  to  officials,  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  to 
Trajan.  To  one  friend  he  writes  about  a  new  law  for  preventing 
bribery  at  elections  ;  to  another  he  writes  on  the  cause  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  value  of  property  near  Rome  ;  to  a  third  he  writes 
about  a  gladiatorial  spectacle  in  the  Amphitheatre  at  Verona.  The 
letters  to  Trajan  are,  of  course,  on  official  matters.  Pliny  addresses 
the  Emperor  as  Do/nine,  and  the  Emperor's  usual  reply  is  to  Scciuide 
carissime.  Pliny  evidently  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  besides  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  his  Imperial  master  conferred  upon  him  with  a  lavish  hand, 
Pliny  was  not  slow  to  ask  the  Emperor  favours  for  his  friends, 
favours  which  Trajan  invariably  grants.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
Trajan  writing  to  Pliny  (Epistolae  X.  108,  Traianus  P/iiiio) :  Libcl- 
liiin  P.  Acci  Aquilcc,  centiiriouis  cohort  is  sextcc  eqiicstris,  queui  niilii 
iiiisisti,  legi.  (I  have  read  the  petition  you  sent  me  from  P.  Aquila, 
Centurion  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  Cohort.)  The  Centurion's  petition 
was  asking  the  Emperor  to  confer  the  honour  of  Roman  Citizenship 
{Civitateni  Roniaiiani)  on  his  daughter,  and  evidently  he  hoped  the 
petition  would  be  more  favourably  received  if  it  reached  the  Emperor 
through  Pliny;  a  hope  in  which  the  Centurion  was  not  disappointed, 
for  Trajan  writes  that  he  has  signed  ihtLibeliinn  and  returns  it  to  Pliny 
to  forward  to  the  Centurion  :  Libelluin  rcscripti,  qiieni  illi  redderes, 
uiisitibi.  On  another  occasion  Pliny  asked  on  behalf  of  a  friend  named 
Harpocras  an  honour  which  Trajan  was  somewhat  chary  of  granting, 
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still  thclinipcrori^rants  it  out  of  rej^ard  forlMiny ;  liiiicqiioque petitioni 
tiuc  iiegarc  mm  s//sfi/ieo.  The  one  occasion  on  which  Trajan  expresses 
his  displeasure  and  disapproval  is  with  reference  to  the  prosecution 
of  some  Christians,  a  prosecution  w  hich  Pliny  had  allowed  to  proceed 
from  an  accusation  sine  auctore,  an  accusation  in  which  the  com- 
plainant did  not  appear.  The  Emperor  puts  his  foot  down  firmly 
against  any  information  being  acted  upon  where  the  informant 
remains  incognito.  "A  prosecution  must  never  be  based  upon  such 
information  ;  such  not  only  give  the  worst  example,  but  they  are  not 
worthy  of  our  age  :  Sine  anctore  vero  propositi  libelli  nnllo  crimine 
locum  habere  debent.    Nam  et  pcssimi  exempli  nec  nostri  sceculi  est. 

This  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Christians,  coming  as  it  does 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  is  most  interesting. 
Pliny  records  with  wonder  the  extraordinary  number  of  adherents  to 
the  faith  in  Bithynia  (of  which  Province  he  was  Proconsul,  and 
from  whence  he  reports),  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  spreading, 
its  converts  including  many  people  of  all  ages,  of  all  ranks,  of  both 
sexes,  and  not  in  the  cities  only,  but  in  villages  and  in  the  country 
[mititi  enim  omnis  cetatis,  omnis  ordinis,  utrinsque  sexiis  etiani 
vocantur  in  periculum  et  vocabuntur.  Neqite  civitates  tantum,  sed 
vicos  etiam  at  que  agros  .  .  .).  Pliny  goes  on  to  state  for  the 
Emperor "s  information  the  defence  of  the  Christians  at  the  prosecution, 
and  in  this  he  incidentally  gives  a  complete  description  of  the  service 
held  by  the  Christians.  .  .  .  Soliti  stato  die  ante  Incem  convejtire 
carmenqne  Christo  quasi  deo  dicere  secuin  invicem  seque  sacramento 
non  in  scelus  aliquod obstinngere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  fideni 
fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abnegarent .  Quibiis  peractis 
moreni  sibi  discedendi  fuisse  rurs usque  coeundi  ad  capienduni  cibum, 
promiscuum  tanien  et  innoxium.  (They  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  on  a  certain  day  (of  the  week)  early,  before  it  was  light,  and 
to  say  a  prayer  to  Christ  as  to  a  God.    They  then  bound  themselves 


mutually  by  an  oath,  not  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  but  pledging 
themselves  to  avoid  theft  and  dishonesty,  never  to  break  their 
word  and  never  to  fail  in  a  trust  committed  to  them.  It  was 
then  their  custom  to  separate,  meeting  later  to  partake  of  food  in 
common  without  harm  to  any  one.) 

The  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  .St.  Paul  took  place  only  twelve 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Pompei,  when  the  town  we  now  see 
in  its  ruins  was  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  it  was  Pliny,  the 
historian  of  the  Pompeian  catastrophe,  whose  report  to  the  Emperor 
here  quoted,  written  in  102,  gives  the  earliest  account  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  those  Apostles  left  it.  And  the  description 
Pliny  gives  is  the  description  of  the  earliest  Christian  service. 

In  Rome  four  of  the  grandest  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  city 
have  a  special  interest  to  the  period  under  consideration,  as  their 
erection  was  contemporary  \\  ith  the  events  alluded  to  in  these  pages. 
These  are  the  Colosseum,  the  building  of  which  was  completed  in 
the  year  80,  and  the  Arch  of  Titus,  dedicated  to  him  in  the 
year  81,  in  conimemoration  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70. 
It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  in  79,  just  two  years 
before  the  completion  of  this  arch,  that  Pompei  was  destroyed.  The 
Forum  of  Trajan  remains  a  record  of  the  splendour  of  the  reign  of 
the  great  Emperor  who  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Column  of  Trajan,  under  which  the  Emperor  was  buried,  bears 
round  and  round  it,  from  base  to  summit,  scenes  carved  in  relief 
depicting  the  glories  of  Trajan's  army.  The  P^mperor's  statue  used 
to  stand  upon  the  column,  but  long  afterwards  the  statue  of  St.  Peter 
was  placed  there  instead. 
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Mount  Vesuvius 


( Fide  Frontispiece ) 


HP^  photograph  of  \^esiivius  {vide  Frontispiece)  was  taken 


X  the  place  where  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life  in  the  erup- 
tion. It  will  be  observed  that  the  smoke  from  the  crater,  after  rising 
perpendicularly  to  a  great  height,  spreads  out  horizontally,  forming 
a  cloud  not  unlike  the  shape  of  the  pine-tree  which  Pliny  described- 
This  is  caused  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  smoke  and  the  solid 
particles  contained  in  it.  The  vapour  leaves  the  ci'ater  at  a  great 
heat  and  greatly  expanded,  and  consequently  rises  very  rapidly. 
But  it  soon  becomes  cooler  and  denser  as  it  ascends,  and  its  weight 
gradually  approaches  to  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  At 
the  height  where  this  happens,  if  the  day  is  windless,  the  vapour 
remains  poised  in  the  air  directly  over  the  mountain,  in  the  form  of 
a  cloud,  which  appears  all  the  thicker  and  denser  from  the  number 
of  solid  particles  carried  up  in  it.  This  photograph  is  a  "  telephoto- 
graph,"  that  is,  a  photograph  taken  by  an  objective  consisting,  like 
a  telescope,  of  two  elements,  a  positixe  and  a  negative,  the  miage 
formed  by  the  former  being  magnified  by  the  latter,  so  as  to  give  a 
distinct  and  enlarged  image  of  a  distant  object.^ 

*  The  Author  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the  French  Government  for  some  tele- 
photographs  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Paris  Exposition  Universelle,  1900. 


from  Castellamare  di  Stabia,  in  ancient  times  called  Stabiae, 
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The  Temple  of  Apollo 


THE  beautiful  statue  of  Venus  found  in  this  temple  has  been, 
very  wisely,  removed  by  the  authorities  for  greater  safety 
to  the  Museum  at  Naples,  but  the  copy  with  which  it  has  been 
replaced  stands  on  the  pedestal  where  the  original  statue  stood: 
and  of  all  the  statues  of  Venus,  in  which  the  sculptors  of  antiquity 
strove  to  achieve  a  perfection  that  idealised  every  beauty  of  form  and 
feature,  none  is  more  perfect  in  its  beauty  and  grace  than  this  one, 
which  the  people  of  Pompei  placed  in  their  Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo. 

The  Temple  itself,  though  it  has  not  the  grandeur  of  the  Temple 
of  Jove,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  court  ends  with  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  building  of  which  unfortunately  only  a  row  of 
shattered  columns  indicate  the  front. 

It  is  strange  how  partial  the  destruction  at  Pompei  was.  Here 
in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  the  statue  of  Venus  was  undamaged,  and 
so  was  a  beautiful  fluteci  vase,  and  the  flight  of  steps  is  perfect, 
while  the  building  those  steps  led  to  is  demolished,  walls  and  all. 
Only  a  few  hundred  yards  off  there  are  walls  still  standing  with 
paintings  on  which  there  is  hardly  a  scratch,  and  which  are  even 
unfaded  in  colour. 

Apollo,  though  patron  of  all  the  Muses,  was  specially  the  God  of 
Poetry,  and  moreover  was  said  to  inspire  the  Sibyl  with  her  knowledge 
of  the  future.  Thus  Virgil  describes  /PIneas  ascending  the  hill  on 
which  stood  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Cumae,  and  the  Cave,  dark  and 
hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  where  the  Sibyl  received  from  the 
(lod  of  Delos  (Apollo)  her  prophetic  inspirations.  The  roof  of  the 
Temple  is  described  by  Mrgil  as  of  gold  : 

At  pins  ^-Eiwas  arccs,  qiiibiis  altiis  Apollo 

Prccsidct,  horrcnda'quc  prociil  sccrcta  Sibylla', 

Antnini  iniiiianc,  petit :  Diagitaiii  ciii  mcntcni  aiiintiniique 

Delias  in  spiral  X'atcs,  aperitqne  fntnra. 

yam  snbcunt  Trivia-  liicos  alqnc  aarca  tccta. 
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Plio'ograph  by 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO,  WITH  STATUE  OF  VENUS 


I'nii^ol  .\foles-u'oi//i 


A  Pompeian  Villa 


THE  photograph  on  the  opposite  page  shows  very  clearly  the 
arrangement  and  the  architecture  of  the  houses  at  Pompei. 
Approached  from  the  street  by  a  wicie  doorway  there  is  a 
large  court  ^\■ith  an  ornamental  tank  called  an  iinpluvimn,  intended 
to  prev^ent  the  court  remaining  wet  in  rainy  weather.  There  is  also 
frequently  a  fountain.  In  many  of  the  houses  the  pavement  of  the 
court  is  in  very  beautiful  mosaic,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  intact,  and 
at  the  doorway  of  one  of  them  the  inscription  Cave  Caiieni  (Beware 
of  the  Dog)  is  to  be  seen  in  large  letters  in  mosaic  in  the  pavement. 
Round  this  court  the  various  rooms  are  built,  their  doors  and 
windows  all  looking  into  the  court.  There  were  no  windows  looking 
into  the  street  at  Pompei,  the  streets  being  consequently  flanked  with 
blank  walls  between  the  gateways  of  the  houses,  relieved  occasion- 
ally with  architectural  ornamentation  or  mural  painting. 

The  villa  depicted  in  the  photograph  is  one  of  the  larger  ones, 
and  the  first  court  opens  on  to  a  second,  raised  two  steps  higher 
than  the  first.  The  beautiful  pillars  which  supported  a  colonnade 
round  the  court  are  standing,  and  so  are  the  massive  walls  of  some 
of  the  rooms  beyond  it.  The  rooms  at  Pompei  were  very  lofty,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  Casa  dei  Vetti,  the  most  perfect  of  the  Pompeian 


houses,  which  is  described  further  on  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  all  remo\ed  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  street,  and 
looking  into  the  court,  with  its  splashing  fountain,  and  mosaic  and 
statuary,  must  have  been  particularly  pleasant. 

The  Pompeians  were  fond  of  fountains  and  a  specially  beautiful 
one  is  shown  in  the  photograph  on  page  35  ;  the  mosaic  of  this 
fountain  is  absolutely  uninjured,  and  the  sea  shells  which  form  a 
pattern  round  it  are  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  fixed  there.  This 
ornamentation  with  shells  was  a  favourite  one  ;  there  is  a  very  well 
preserved  example  of  it  also  at  Herculaneum. 

In  the  court  of  the  Casa  dei  Vetti  a  number  of  small  statues 
were  found ;  these  have  been  placed  on  pedestals  in  the  positions  they 
probably  occupied,  and  the  authorities  have  planted  some  flower- 
beds in  the  court  of  that  villa.  Whether  there  were  originally 
flowers  in  the  courts  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  probably  those  that 
were  not  ornamented  with  mosaic  pavements  may  have  been 
ornamented  with  flower-beds,  as  the  court,  being  a  sort  of  open- 
air  drawing-room,  as  well  as  the  approach  to  all  the  rooms  of  the 
house,  was  evidently  made  the  most  of. 

The  various  houses  at  Pompei  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
authorities  by  names,  the  name  of  the  family  who  inhabited  it  being 
of  course  used  if  anything  was  found  which  indicated  the  name  of 
the  owner,  otherwise  they  are  called  after  some  characteristic  of  the 
ornamentation  ;  for  instance,  one  house  is  known  as  the  House  of 
the  Faun,  because  a  statue  of  a  faun  was  found  in  the  court  ; 
another  is  called  the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  because  many  wall- 
paintings  were  found  in  it  depicting  scenes  on  the  tragic  stage. 
These  paintings  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
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The  Domus  Vettiorum 


IN  the  year  1897  the  excavations  brought  to  light  a  very  beautiful 
villa,  which,  from  an  inscription,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
belonged  to  a  family  named  Vetti.  It  is  known  as  the  Domus 
Vettiorum,  or  Casa  dei  Vetti.  It  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
houses  at  Pompei  from  the  fact  that  the  authorities  have  left  the 
pictures  in  situ,  and  have  built  a  roof  so  as  to  protect  the  beautifully 
decorated  walls,  instead  of  cutting  out  the  wall-paintings  and 
removing  them  to  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  has  been  done  with 
the  pictures  in  so  many  of  the  houses.  Consequently,  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  various  rooms  are  now  to  be  seen  precisely  as 
they  were  when  the  Vetti  family  were  inhabiting  the  house  in  the 
year  a.d.  79. 

Four  large  rooms  and  several  smaller  ones  open  off  the  central 
pillared  court,  and  of  these  the  trie/in iuni  (dining-room)  is  adorned 
with  such  exquisitely  beautiful  painting  that  it  is  the  gem  of  all  the 
beauties  of  Pompei. 

The  photograph  represents  one  of  the  walls  of  the  tricliniinu. 
The  subject  of  the  large  picture  is  Ixion  being  bound  to  the  wheel  in 
the  presence  of  Juno,  and  above  and  beside  the  picture  are  architec- 
tural designs,  the  former  being  intended  to  give  the  illusion  of  a 
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gallery  with  figures  looking'  over  int(j  the  room  below.  The  pose 
and  the  colouring  of  Juno  in  the  picture  are  excjuisite,  and  the 
photograph  on  page  39  represents  on  a  larger  scale  this  detail  from 
the  picture.  The  artist  has  chosen  the  moment  in  the  story  when 
Ixion,  w  ho  had  been  rash  enough  to  betray  his  admiration  for  Juno, 
was  being  chained  to  a  Avheel,  which  the  angry  Jove  had  ordered  to 
be  perpetually  turned  round  by  serpents,  Mercury  being  charged  to 
see  that  this  was  done.  Throughout  all  the  centuries  that  have 
passed  this  beautiful  picture  has  remained  uninjured,  covered  with 
the  volcanic  ashes  from  the  year  79  to  the  year  1897.  interest- 
ing to  remark  the  dress  of  Juno.  The  veil  and  diadem  was  the 
traditional  headdress  of  the  goddess,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  veil 
alluded  to  by  poets  of  antiquity  as  worn  by  the  queenly  consort  of 
the  chief  of  the  Immortals  should  be  worn  in  court  dress  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  England.  But  the  graceful  pose  of  the  figure 
and  the  beauty  of  the  arm  and  the  raised  hand  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  picture.  This  veil  of  Juno  is  an  idea  as  old  as  Homer. 
The  great  Poet  pictures  her  adorning  herself  with  all  the  ornaments 
that  would  best  show  off  her  charms,  and  finally  the  Queen  of  the 
Goddesses  puts  on  her  ear-rings,  each  with  three  pendants  of  dazzling 
o-ems,  and  her  veil,  fresh,  beautiful  and  clear  as  sunshine  : 

ev  S'  apa  ep/uaTa  ))k€V  evT pvTOiai  Xo,5o/o-/i', 
TplyXriva^  jULopoei'TU'  X''f"^  ^   aireXd/xTrero  ttoXXj/. 
K.pijSefxi'ai  (5'  eipuTrepde  /caX('v|/«TO  Sl'u  Oedwi'^ 
KdXw^  viiyuTeM'  Xaixirpov  S   ))i>  >]e\io?  to?' 

I,  who  advance  as  Queen  of  the  Gods,  B^w,  qucc  divuui  inccdo 
rcgina,  is  the  proud  boast  which  \'irgil  attributes  to  Juno.  To 
Venus  had  been  awarded  the  golden  apple  of  beauty  by  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  but  \^irgil  describes  the  queenly  Juno  as  deeply 
wounded  by  r.he  slight  : 

Manet  alia  iiuiitc  rcposliiiii 
Judicium  Paridis,  spvctaquc  injuria  forma, 
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Photograph  bv  Bagot  Mokrworlh 

JUNO 

IN   THE  PICTURE  OF  IXION   BEING  BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL,  IN  THE  TRICLINIUM   OF  THE  CASA  DEI  VETTl 


(In  her  lofty  mind  remained  the  Judgment  of  Paris  and  the  insult 
to  her  slighted  beauty.)  And  in  all  the  poetry  of  ancient  times  Juno 
is  the  ideal  of  dignity  and  queenly  grace. 

The  Judgment  of  Paris,  which  so  offended  Juno,  happened  in 
this  way  :  There  was  a  wedding  on  Pelion,  to  which  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses  had  been  invited  except  the  goddess  Discord.  She, 
to  avenge  the  slight,  dropped  among  the  guests,  during  the  height 
of  the  entertainment,  a  golden  apple  bearing  the  inscription  "for 
the  most  beautiful."    Each  and  every  one  of  the  goddesses  claimed 
the  apple,  as  being  clearly  and  obviously  intended  for  herself,  and 
the  harmony  and  enjoyment  of  the  party  was  at  an  end.    After  a 
long  discussion,  only  three  claimants  for  the  golden  apple  remained, 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  all  the  other  goddesses  having  departed 
in  indignation.    These  three  deities  proposed  that  the  assembled 
gods  should  decide  the  question,  and  say  to  whom  the  golden  apple 
should  belong.    But  the  gods  were  far  too  wise  to  endanger  the 
calm  and  peace  of  Olympus  by  undertaking  such  a  task.  They 
therefore  propose  that  the  three  ladies  shall  visit  one  Paris,  a  mortal, 
but  a  young  man  of  royal  descent  and  artistic  taste,  who,  by  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  was  then  a  shepherd,  guarding  a  flock  on  Mount 
Ida.    It  was  so  arranged,  and  the  three  goddesses  descend  to  earth, 
where,  on  arrival,  they  each  try  to  bribe  their  judge.    Juno  promises 
him  honours,  Minerva  offers  him  knowledge,  but  Venus  promises 
that  if  he  will  decide  in  her  favour  she  will  exert  herself  as  a  match- 
maker, and  secure  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  as 
his  bride.    This  last  offer  was  irresistible,  so  Venus  obtained  the 
golden  apple  of  beauty. 

The  goddess  kept  her  word,  for  Paris  won  the  love  of  the 
beauteous  Helen  of  Troy  ;  and  Virgil  in  his  "  ^4ineid  "  describes 
how  the  anger  of  Juno  at  the  Judgment  of  Paris  brought  about 
the  troubles  of  the  Trojans. 
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Here  is  Virgil's  ex(|iiisite  description  of  the  goddess  \'eniis  : 

Dixit,  ct  avcrfciis  rosea  ccn<ice  rcfitlsit, 
Aiubrosia'(]!ic  coma'  divimtin  vcrlice  odoreiii 
Spiravere  ;  pedes  vestis  defluxit  ad  iiiios, 
Et  vera  iiicessii  paluit  Dea. 

(So  she  spoke,  and  turning  her  head,  the  light  shone  on  her  rosy 
neck,  her  hair  falling  exhaled  the  divine  perfume  of  Ambrosia,  her 
long  dress  flowed  behind  her  as  she  moved,  and  her  walk  revealed 
a  goddess.) 

There  were  several  pictures  at  Pompei  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
but  the  best  one  has  been  removed  to  Naples.  The  sul^ject  has 
always  been  a  favourite  with  artists,  especially  in  ancient  days. 

On  another  wall  in  the  same  room  there  is  a  large  picture  repre- 
senting Bacchus  when,  in  his  wanderings,  he  first  saw  Ariadne. 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Crete,  fell  in  love  \\  ith  Theseus,  a 
warrior  who  came  to  Crete  to  fight  the  Minotaur,  but  her  hero  sailed 
away  again  leaving  her  inconsolable.  But  when  Bacchus  came  that 
way  he  was  so  capti\'ated  by  the  beauty  of  the  disconsolate  princess 
that  he  determined  to  console  her,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed  that 
Ariadne  married  Bacchus,  who  gave  her  as  a  wedding  gift  a  golden 
diadem  surmounted  with  nine  stars,  made  for  the  occasion  by 
X'ulcan.  The  photograph  on  page  41  represents  a  portion  of  this 
picture,  the  figure  of  Ariadne. 

Ariadne  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  artists  of  antiquity. 
They  seem  to  have  considered  her  story  as  inspiring  poetic  illustra- 
tion, and  the  artistic  portrayal  of  disappointment.  Every  visitor 
to  the  X'atican  Museum  remembers  the  beautiful  statue  of  Ariadne 
posed  reclining.  The  story  of  Ariadne  is  told  by  Ovid,  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  most  charming  of  all  his  Heroides.  "  Ariadne  to 
Theseus  he  calls  the  poem,  and  in  it  the  Princess  upbraids  the 
faithless  one  for  his  perfidy.    Theseus  in  his  encounter  with  the 
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Minotaur  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  shut  up  in  a  labyrinth  from 
which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  means  of  escape,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  await  the  vengeance  of  his  ruthless  enemy.  But 
not  so  with  the  woman's  wit  of  Ariadne.  She  managed  to  find  the 
clue  that  had  baffled  Theseus,  and  knowing  the  one  she  loved  was 
in  the  labyrinth  she  succeeds  in  reaching  him,  and  by  means  of  a 
thread  she  had  laid  upon  the  ground  she  guides  him  through  the 
maze.  And  then  she  describes  how  afterwards  she  sought  him.  It 
was,  says  Ariadne,  in  the  early  dawn,  when  all  was  bright  with  the 
fresh,  transparent  dew  of  coming  day,  and  the  birds  were  waking 
into  song : 

Toiipiis  crat,  vitrea  quo  priimiin  terra  prtiiiia 
Spai-gitiir,  ct  tectce  fronde  quenintur  aves  : 

But  she  sought  him  in  vain.  And  when  she  walked  along  the 
seashore  and  called  to  him,  "Theseus!"  echoed  by  the  cliffs  was 
the  only  answer ;  the  very  rocks  seemed  to  wish  to  help  her  by 
calling  his  name,  and  as  often  as  she  cried  out  in  her  distress 
so  often  called  the  rocks  : 

Interea  toto  clamanti  littorc  "  TJicscu  " 
Reddebant  nomen  concava  saxa  iiinni ; 
Et  quoties  ego  te,  iotics  locus  ipse  vocahat ; 
Ipse  locus  miscrcc  fare  vokhat  opciu. 

At  last  she  mounts  a  hillside,  and  from  there,  far  away  at  sea, 
she  sees  his  ship,  the  sails,  distended  by  the  impetuous  north  wind, 
gleaming  in  the  distance.    And  so  she  bewails  her  fate  : 

Viviniiis,  et  iioii  sum,  T/iesru,  tiia.  ' 

All  round  this  room  in  the  Casa  dei  Vetti,  just  under  the 
pictures,  there  is  a  dado  on  which  little  "  Amorini,"  or  Cupids,  are 
depicted  disporting  themselves  in  various  ways.  The  figures  are 
in  white  on  a  dark  ground,  and  the  subjects  are  very  curious.  On 
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pages  43,  45  and  47  three  plKjtographs  are  printed  of  these  scenes. 
The  first  represents  the  Cupids  in  a  driving  race  ;  in  the  next  the 
Cupids  are  pouring  out  w  ine  from  large  jars,  jars  exactly  the  same 
as  those  found  at  Pompei  and  preserv^ed  in  the  museum  ;  and  the 
third  picture  represents  a  number  of  Cupids  weighing  things  in  a 
scale,  pounding  them  in  a  mortar,  and  so  on.  This  is  often  called 
the  Chemist's  Shop,  but  judging  from  the  affection  of  the  modern 
Neapolitans  for  "  Sorbetti,"  and  the  probability  that  their  remote 
ancestors  had  similar  tastes,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Cupids 
were  compounding  something  in  the  nature  of  an  ice  for  the  lady  in 
the  chair  to  whom,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture,  a  Cupid  is 
seen  presenting  something  in  a  goblet.  The  chair  on  which  the 
lady  is  seated  is  interesting,  as  giving  one  an  idea  of  what  Pompeian 
furniture  was  like. 

These  artists  who  worked  at  Pompei  must  have  been  men  of 
taste  and  imagination  as  well  as  skilful  draughtsmen  and  good 
colourists,  and  the  one  who  painted  the  Juno,  wdiich  is  the  gem  of 
all  the  Pompeian  pictures,  had  a  subject  w4iich  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  to  the  fullest  his  powers  of  idealisation. 
Homer  had  described  the  power  of  Juno's  beauty  ;  he  told  how  the 
Goddess  had  been  considering  the  best  way  to  infiuence  her  husband 
to  act  as  she  desired,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  argument 
could  be  so  powerful  as  the  charm  of  her  own  beauty  : 

M 

(')T7rw^  e^aTTdCpoiTo  Aio?  voov  acy/o'^o/o. 

01  KdTu  Ou/uov  apla-Tt]  (pu'vero  (icvXij^ 
eXdeiv  e(?  'ISijv^  eu  evruvucruv  e  uiWi]v. 

So  she  decided  to  go  and  see  him  on  Ida,  where  he  was,  having 
tastefully  adorned  herself.  And  she  was  right,  for  she  found  he 
could  not  refuse  her  anything. 
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Wall  Painting  representing  Venus 
and  the  Wounded  Adonis 


IN  the  ruins  of  a  house  not  far  from  the  Casa  dei  Vetti,  there  is 
a  wall  on  w  hich  there  is  a  very  large  painting  representing 
Venus  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  wounded  Adonis.  This 
picture  is  on  such  a  large  scale  that  it  filled  the  whole  side  of  a  room 
of  considerable  size.  I; nfortunately,  the  wall  is  cracked  in  several 
places,  and  in  the  accompanying  photograph  is  seen  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rivet  it  together.  The  scene 
in  the  story  that  is  here  depicted  is  when  Venus  finds  Adonis 
wounded  by  a  wild  boar  that  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  endeavours, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  attendant  Cupids,  to  bind  up  his 
wounds.  Mars  had  become  so  jealous  of  the  infatuation  of  Venus 
for  the  handsome  Adonis,  that  he  asked  Diana  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance in  devising  some  scheme  of  summary  vengeance.  Diana 
decides  that  the  next  time  Adonis  goes  hunting  she  will  see  that  the 
boar  he  pursues  shall  be  so  fierce  and  powerful  that  the  hunter  shall 
become  the  hunted  ;  and  how  she  succeeded  in  her  intention,  and 
with  what  dire  results  to  Adonis,  the  artist  has  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  subjects  of  the  Pompeian  pictures  are  all  mythological. 
The  painters  of  that  day,  like  some  of  the  greatest  of  their  successors 
in  modern  times,  evidently  thought  that  imaginary  cidventures  of 
the  mythological  deities  gave  the  subjects  best  adapted  for  idealisa- 
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tion  and  artistic  treatment.  For  this  reason  the  pictures  give  very 
little  idea  of  the  life  of  the  time.  In  the  Museum  at  Naples  there 
is  a  picture  of  a  school,  found  in  one  of  the  Pompeian  houses,  but 
it  is  much  defaced  ;  and  in  one  of  the  houses  excavated  last  year  a 
portrait  of  a  boy  was  found,  evidently  a  son  of  the  owner,  but  with 
these  and  a  few  similar  exceptions,  there  is  no  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  contemporary  Pompeian  life.  Of  what  intense  interest  it 
would  have  been  had  a  picture  been  extant  of  the  Forum  with  its 
majestic  columns,  with  Vesuvius  seen  in  the  distance  through  the 
splendid  arch,  the  scene  as  we  now  see  it,  but  with  these  now  ruined 
buildings  in  all  their  original  grandeur,  and  the  foreground  peopled 
with  Pompeians  of  all  the  different  ranks  and  classes,  as  they 
used  to  throng  the  busy  centre  of  the  town.  Or  what  a  splendid 
background  for  a  picture  of  Pompeian  life  would  have  been  the 
view  in  the  opposite  direction,  where,  wherever  there  is  a  vista 
between  the  buildings,  one  sees  a  far  distant  view  of  the  Apennines 
clearly  outlined  against  the  clear,  transparent  azure  of  the  Italian  sky. 


Mural  Paintings  in  Rome 

The  interest  of  the  pictures  of  which  the  photographs  are  here 
printed  is  unique,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  they  were  intended  to  adorn.  There  is  another  house,  not  at 
Pompei,  of  which  some  walls  are  standing,  on  which  some  paintings 
as  old  as  these  are  to  be  seen,  and  that  is  the  building  called  the 
house  of  Livia  on  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome.  Livia,  the  widow  of 
Augustus,  is  said  to  have  lived  there  during  the  reign  of  her  son 
Tiberius.  On  those  walls  there  are  some  paintings,  also  of  mytho- 
logical subjects  :  Mercury  with  lo  and  Argus,  and  a  particularly  fine 
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one  of  Galatea.  There  is  also  a  small  picture  of  a  transparent  vase, 
the  effect  of  transparency  being  wonderfully  achieved.  This  little 
gem,  as  an  example  of  technique  in  ancient  art,  is  really  more 
interesting  than  the  other,  better  known  pictures.  The  house  of 
Livia  would  be  interesting,  apart  from  its  artistic  treasures,  when 
one  remembers  the  romance  of  the  life  of  the  Empress  who  inhabited 
it,  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  history,  and  whose  taste  we  see  in 
the  pictures  on  its  walls.  Livia  so  captivated  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
who  became  her  second  husband,  that  not  content  with  the  imperial 
crown  herself,  she  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  adopt  Tiberius,  her 
son  by  her  previous  marriage,  who  thus  succeeded  Augustus  as 
Roman  Emperor  in  the  year  a.d.  14. 

And  there  is  another  house  in  Rome  which  is  of  interest  as 
having  pictures  painted  on  its  walls,  to  be  seen  now  as  they  existed 
in  the  early  centuries.  It  is  a  house  discovered  in  quite  recent 
times,  and  it  has  wall-paintings,  both  Pagan  and  early  Christian, 
which  can  be  seen  together  /;/  situ.  Its  ruins  were  found  and 
excavated  under  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  not  far  from 
the  Viale  San  Paolo,  which  leads  to  the  gate  of  that  name.  The 
two  saints  to  whom  this  church  was  dedicated  were  not  the  Apostle 
and  the  Evangelist,  but  two  Roman  martyrs  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  tradition  said  the  church  was  built  over  the  house  they  lived  in. 
The  Passionist  Fathers,  to  whom  the  church  belongs,  raised  some 
of  the  stones  in  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  see  if  any  trace  could 
be  found  of  buildings  underneath,  and  the  walls  of  the  old  house 
having  been  discovered,  the  whole  of  the  rooms  have  been  excavated. 
On  the  walls  are  to  be  seen  garlands,  much  the  same  as  those  on 
walls  in  Pompei,  and  which  are  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the 
wall  of  the  Casa  dei  Vetti.  There  were  probably  mythological 
pictures  also  on  the  walls  of  the  house,  but  they  were  apparently 
defaced,  and  Christian  subjects  painted  instead.    The  walls  of  this 
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house,  which  must  have  dated  from  the  fourth  century,  show  the 
transition  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  paintings,  but  they  are 
more  interesting  still  in  showing  how  the  truth  of  an  old  tradition 
was  proved  by  modern  excavation. 

These  two  martyrs,  John  and  Paul,  who  were  afterwards 
canonised,  and  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  were  brothers. 
They  lived  in  the  house  of  which  the  remains  have  been  excavated, 
and  the  tradition  is  that  they  w^ere  beheaded  there.  Judging  from 
their  home  they  must  have  been  men  of  considerable  importance  at 
the  time.  The  church  is  most  interesting,  and  the  view  from  the 
garden  of  the  monastery  adjoining  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in 
Rome.  The  church  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and,  the  old  house 
having  been  on  a  slightly  lower  level,  one  can  easily  see  how  it  was 
that,  the  rooms  of  the  house  having  been  filled  up  and  its  whole  site 
having  been  banked  up  to  form  a  solid  level  plateau  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  church,  it  remained  buried 
but  intact  under  the  edifice.  Of  course  the  house  was  only  of  one 
storey,  or  if  it  was  of  more,  only  the  lower  storey  was  thus  buried, 
and  this  lower  storey  contained  the  rooms  that  were  unearthed,  and 
in  it,  fortunately,  the  paintings  were  found  to  be  uninjured. 

The  garlands  of  flowers  which  form  part  of  the  mural  decoration 
were  evidently  treated  by  the  Christian  owners  as  merely  a!d 
ornament  tun,  and  allowed  to  remain  when  the  old  pagan  paintings 
of  mythological  scenes  were  obliterated  to  make  room  for  Christian 
subjects.  One  of  the  paintings  thus  substituted  evidently  represents 
an  Apostle,  but  it  is  considerably  defaced.  And  the  painting  of 
these  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the  garlands,  which  are  older 
in  date. 

It  was  at  this  place  that,  long  afterwards,  the  order  of  the 
Passionists  was  founded  :  and  the  Passion ists  have  charge  of  the 
relic  which  is  the  most  visited  of  all  in  Rome,  the  Holy  Stairs, 
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which  arc  believed  to  be  the  stairs  of  Pihitc's  Judgment  Hall,  and 
were  brou<;ht  to  Rome  from  Jerusalem  early  in  the  fourth  century 
by  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  Of  course 
they  may  only  be  ascended  on  one's  knees.  In  those  two  hundred 
years  that  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Trajan  till  the  epoch  when 
those  Stairs  w^ere  brought  to  Rome  and  placed  on  the  Lateran  hill,  a 
mighty  change  had  taken  place,  and  the  great  Empire  had  then  a 
Christian  Emperor.  Constantine  had  built  the  Basilica  Constantiniana, 
called  Of  nil  mm  urbis  et  oj'bis  ecclesiaruui  mater  et  caput.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  dark  days  had  passed  away  for  ever ;  but  a  few  years 
elapsed  and  the  scene  again  changed,  Julian,  known  as  the 
Apostate,  was  ruler  of  Rome,  and  though  brought  up  as  a 
Christian  in  his  youth  he  developed  an  intense  dislike  to  Christians 
when  on  the  throne.  Persecution  was  again  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  among  the  victims  were  these  tw^o  brothers  living  in  their 
own  house  on  that  beautiful  hillside,  to  whom  was  afterwards 
dedicated  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
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A  Pompeian  Wall  Decoration 


THE  excellence  of  the  perspective  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
architectural  details  in  Pompeian  paintings.    On  the  oppo- 
site page  a  photograph  is  shown  of  a  wall  painting  which 
very  cleverly  depicts  a  small  circular  recess. 

Architectural  designs  of  all  kinds  were  favourite  subjects  for 
wall  decorations  in  Pompei,  and  a  design  which  frequently  occurs 
represents  columns  supporting  transverse  beams.  Such  an  erection 
is  not  unlike  the  modern  Italian  pergola,  over  which,  in  the  present 
day,  we  constantly  see  vines  trained.  There  is  such  a  vine-shaded 
retreat  still  in  the  garden  that  used  to  belong  to  the  old  monastery 
on  the  hill  at  Amalfi,  from  whence  Longfellow  described  the  monk 
looking  down  on  the  busy  world  below. 

Wall  and  roof  painting  of  scenes  in  perspective  giving  the  idea 
of  a  far-extending  vista  have  had  a  fascination  for  Italian  artists  of 
later  times  as  well  as  for  their  ancestors  of  the  days  of  Pompei. 
There  is  a  wonderful  roof  painting  of  sixteenth-century  work  in  the 
Church  of  San  Pietro  a  Siepe  near  Cava  dei  Tirreni.  So  admirable 
is  the  perspective  that  looking  up  one  seems  to  be  gazing  into  a 
lofty  cupola  with  a  gallery  and  balustrade  at  its  base,  over  which  a 
priest  is  looking  down  into  the  nave  of  the  church  below.  But  the 
figure  of  the  priest,  as  well  as  the  vista  of  what  seems  the  lofty 
dome,  is  painted  on  the  flat  ceiling  of  the  church. 

This  delightful  little  town  of  Cava  dei  Tirreni,  it  may  be  remarked 
en  passant,  with  its  old  arcaded  streets,  is  a  most  charming  centre 
for  excursions.  The  Author  enjoyed  a  stay  there  when  on  a  driving 
tour  in  Southern  Italy.  It  is  about  equally  distant  from  Pompei, 
Sorrento,  and  Amalfi  ;  and  Amalfi  is  of  all  places  the  most  fascina- 
ting for  its  loveliness. 
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WALL  DECORATION  IN  THE  CASA  DEI  VETTI 


A  Framed  Picture 


THE  picture  of  which  a  photograph  is  here  printed  is  a  Httle 
gem,  though  unfortunately  considerably  defaced  in  parts. 
It  is  in  the  Casa  dei  Vetti,  and  represents  a  Cupid  leading 
a  goat  harnessed  to  a  little  goat  carriage  in  which  a  child  is  seated. 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  picture  is  the  frame.  The  wall 
surrounding  the  picture  is  admirably  painted  with  such  good 
perspective  and  shading  that  it  gives  a  realistic  idea  of  a  moulding 
standing  out  from  the  wall  and  framing  the  picture.  The  pattern 
of  the  mouldings  under  and  above  the  picture  are  not  intended  to 
match,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  frame  is  very  graceful  and  well 
suited  to  the  size  and  subject  of  the  picture.  The  patterns  of  the 
mouldings  are  very  similar  to  the  patterns  of  frames  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  curious  to  see  this  very  old  design  for  a  picture  frame, 
belonging  to  a  period  before  solid  frames  were  used. 

There  are  many  other  small  paintings  in  the  Casa  dei  Vetti, 
some  of  them  very  charming  ones.  In  the  triclinium  may  be  seen 
a  small  painting  of  a  slave  girl  carrying  a  plate  on  which  is  a  pine- 
apple ;  and  in  another  room  there  is  a  representation,  beautifully 
executed,  of  a  vase  standing  on  a  pedestal,  with  three  elephants  as 
its  feet. 
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II 


A  Sculptured  Marble  Table 


THE  beautiful  sculpture  of  this  table  is  worth  noting  as  an 
example  of  the  taste  of  the  Pompeians,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
the  objects  of  artistic  beauty  with  which  they  embellished  their 
houses.  Marble  for  architectural  and  ornamental  purposes,  as 
distinct  from  statuary,  had  come  into  fashion  about  a  century  before  ' 
among  wealthy  Romans  who  desired  to  excel  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  houses.  Pliny  the  elder  records  as  the  earliest  instance  a  house 
built  in  Rome  by  one  of  the  officials  of  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  who 
on  his  return  (presumably  having  amassed  a  fortune)  erected  for 
himself  a  house  in  which  the  rooms  were  entirely  lined  with  marble. 
Another  instance  mentioned  was  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus,  a  Consul, 
who  imported  for  a  doorway  the  coloured  marble  of  Numidia,  which 
had  not  previously  been  seen  in  Rome. 

Alabaster  was  also  used  for  small  ornaments,  but  the  size  of  the 
blocks  limited  its  use  to  articles  about  the  size  of  a  cup  or  a  plate. 

A  beauty  in  architecture  which  Pliny  the  elder  mentions  is  the 
terraced  roof  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  gives  elaborate  directions  and 
even  measurements  for  the  benefit  of  any  reader  who  might  wish  to 
make  this  addition  to  the  attractions  of  his  house. 

The  Obelisks  brought  from  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  as  much 
prized  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  transport  as  for  their 
intrinsic  merit.  Pliny  records  that  when  Augustus  brought  the 
Obelisk  to  Rome,  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  transported  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  perpetuity  in  the  harbour  of  Puteoli,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  feat.  Puteoli  is  now  called  Pozzuoli,  on  the  bay  of  that  name, 
between  the  promontories  of  Posilipo  and  Aliseno  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
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The  Temple  of  Jupiter 


THE  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  the  largest  of  all  the  temples, 
and  its  site  facing  the  Forum  the  most  important  in 
Pompei.  Its  majestic  row  of  columns  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
flight  of  steps  is  all  that  remains  of  it,  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate 
what  the  ijrandeur  of  the  edifice  must  have  been.  The  hug^e  blocks 
of  hewn  stone  in  the  foreground  of  the  photograph  are  part  of  the 
debiis  of  the  ruins  ;  they  rather  impede  the  view  of  the  l^mple, 
but  in  order  to  oljtain  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  row  of  columns  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  photograph  at  this  distance. 

Another  \-ery  beautiful  Temple  at  Pompei  is  that  dedicated  to 
Isis.  It  is  ver\-  small,  but  must  have  been  of  great  beauty,  though 
on  a  miniature  scale.  1  he  exquisitely  beautiful  little  statue  of  Isis, 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  was  found  here. 

The  cult  of  Isis  must  have  come  to  Italy  from  P>gypt.  Trajan 
erected  a  shrine  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  on  the  Island 
of  Phila^,  close  to  the  great  Temple  of  Isis,  \\hich  is  now  partly 
submerged  by  the  Nile  Barrage  ;  it  is  known  as  the  Kiosquc  lie 
Trajan. 
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A  Street  in  Pompei 


THIS  photograph  shows  the  paxement  of  the  street,  worn 
away  in  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  chariots.  At  the 
junction  of  the  two  streets  there  is  a  fountain,  with  a  large 
trough  intended  to  be  full  of  A\'ater,  e\  idently  a  public  fountain 
for  the  inhabitants  to  get  water  from,  like  those  in  so  many  towns 
in  Italy  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  Ponipeian  streets  the  beauty  of  the  villas  enclosed  behind 
the  walls  did  not  appear  to  the  ])asser-by  except  when  passing  the 
entrance,  when  a  glimpse  of  the  court  would  be  seen.  But  the 
people  of  the  time  took  great  pains  to  excel  in  the  beauty  of  their 
homes  and  the  value  of  their  art  treasures.  The  elder  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  emulation  in  this  respect  among  wealthy  people  in  Rome, 
and  saws  that  in  a  period  of  only  thirty-five  years  a  house  which  was 
considered  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  magnificence  had  been  so  sur- 
passed by  others  that  had  since  been  built  that  it  did  not  then  hold 
even  the  hundredth  place  in  order  of  splendour  among  the  lordly 
palaces  of  the  city. 

But  these  silent  streets  and  long-buried  houses  of  Pompei  would 
lose  their  interest,  though  not  their  beauty,  were  it  not  for  the 
writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  great  men  of  letters  of 
the  time  when  those  streets  were  full  of  life.  \'irgil  and  Horace, 
the  poets  of  the  later  years  of  the  preceding  century,  who  were 
favoured  friends  as  well  as  distinguished  subjects  of  the  Iimperor 
Augustus  ;  and  the  elder  Pliny,  the  lover  of  art  and  science,  and  an 
indefatigable  writer;  and  Tacitus  the  historian;  and  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  afterwards  became  the  busy  official  in  the  reign  of 


Trajan  and  a  prominent  man  of  his  day.  In  the  long  years  of 
comparative  barbarism  that  followed  the  glory  of  ancient  Rome  in 
the  Middle  Ages  this  literature  of  the  great  P^mpire  fortunately 
survixed.  I)urin<''  that  time  the  monks  were  our  librarians,  and  in 
many  a  monastery  these  old  classics  were  copied  and  preserved. 
The  best  of  all  the  copies  of  the  Rpistolcc  of  the  younger  Pliny,  so 
often  quoted  in  these  pages,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  \^atican 
library  and  in  the  library  attached  to  the  Church  of  San  Marco  at 
Florence. 

The  Greek  stories  of  the  Gods  were  the  classics  even  of  Pompeian 
days.  A  thousand  years  had  perhaps  elapsed  since  the  far-off  time 
when  Homer  wrote,  for  many  (Grecian  towns  had  claimed  him  as 
their  own,  and  many  dates  had  been  alleged  for  the  age  in  xx  hich  he 
lived.  In  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  Pompei,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  was  considered  essential  among  people  of 
culture,  and  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey  "  of  Homer  were  the 
same  delight  to  them  that  they  have  been  throughout  all  ages  to  the 
present  time.  Pliny  the  younger  \\as  particularly  fond  of  making 
c|uotations  from  (ireek  authors  in  his  letters,  and  in  writing  to 
Tacitus  on  the  subject  of  eloquence  (a  theme  of  interest  to  Pliny,  as 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  bar),  he  discusses  Homer's  contrast 
of  the  speech  of  Menelaus  to  the  assembled  army  with  that  of 
Ulysses,  and  asks  himself  which  of  these  two  forms  of  the  great 
gift  of  eloquence  is  most  apt  to  stir  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
Homer  described  the  young  Menelaus  as  saying  little,  but  with 
great  charm  of  manner,  and  the  force  which  comes  of  strong 
conviction,  while  Ulysses,  on  the  contrary,  rose  with  a  torrent  of 
words  that  fell  abundant  as  the  \\  inter  snow  : 

AX\    ore       p  OTra  re  p-eyaXiji'  eK  (TTi'ideug  lei 
Kai  eireu  i'i(pa(^€(Tcriv  eoiKOTU  •^eifXtpLtjaiv ^ 
OVK  uv  eweiT    OSuaifl'  y   epicTTeie  (SpoTO'i  a'AAo?' 
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The  Theatre 


THERE  were  two  theatres  at  Pompei  :  one,  the  Tragic 
Theatre,  being  very  large,  and  said  to  be  capable  of  seating 
an  audience  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  people  ;  and  the 
other,  the  Comic  Theatre,  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  that  size. 
The  photograph  represents  the  small  theatre,  the  view  being  taken 
from  the  place  where  the  audience  entered  the  building.  This 
entrance  is  through  an  archway  under  the  higher  rows  of  seats,  and 
leads  to  what  in  these  days  we  should  call  the  front  row  of  the 
stalls. 

The  spectator,  on  entering  the  building  at  the  spot  the 
photograph  is  taken  from,  finds  himself  in  an  open  space;  on  his 
right  hand  is  the  stage,  and  on  his  left  the  semicircular  rows  of 
seats  rising  one  tier  over  the  other. 
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The  Barrack  Square 


LOSE  to  the  great  theatre  there  is  a  large  enelosed  space 
round  which  a  row  of  pillars  indicates  where  a  colonnade 
used  to  surround  the  enclosure.     Under  this  colonnade 


were  a  number  of  doors  each  leading  to  a  single  room,  something 
like  the  monks'  cells  opening  off  a  cloistered  court  in  a  monastery. 

The  photograph  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  from  the  interior 
of  one  of  these  rooms,  and  shows  one  of  the  pillars  seen  through  the 
doorway  and  the  enclosure  with  more  pillars  beyond  it.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  picture,  against  the  sky-line,  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  topmost  rows  of  seats  in  the  great  theatre,  rising  tier 
over  tier. 

This  enclosed  space,  with  its  colonnade  and  rooms  all  exactly 
similar,  is  known  as  the  Gladiator  Barracks.  It  was  evidently  a 
barracks  of  some  sort,  but  whether  for  the  gladiators  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  Arena  of  Pompei,  where  the  gladiatorial  contests 
took  place,  is  a  long  way  off — in  fact  it  was  really  outside  the  town  ; 
the  theatre  which  adjoins  was  for  dramatic  performances. 
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The  Wine  Shop 


THERE  were  many  wine  shops  at  Pompei,  the  arranoement 
of  all  of  them  being  the  same.  A  large  stone  counter  has 
a  number  of  round  holes  of  various  sizes  cut  in  it,  allowing 
jars  of  wine  to  stand  upright  in  them.  The  photograph  represents 
one  of  these  wine  shops  with  a  particularly  well-preserved  counter 
of  marble.  The  shape  of  the  jars  is  that  seen  in  the  photograph  of 
the  picture  representing  Cupids  pouring  out  wine  in  the  Casa  dei 
Vetti  (p.  45).  Many  of  the  jars  have  been  found,  and  are  to  Ije  seen 
in  the  Museum. 

The  wine  grown  on  the  slopes  of  Vesu\'ius  was  much  esteemed 
in  ancient  days.  Martial  alludes  to  the  green  vines  and  the  grapes 
of  Vesux'ius  as  specially  beloved  by  Bacchus  ;  and  X'irgil,  in  his 
(ieorgics,  when  pointing  out  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soil 
required  for  the  successful  culti\'ation  of  vines  or  of  corn  respectively, 
mentions  the  soil  of  \^esuvius  as  specially  favourable  to  the  grow  th 
of  grapes.  It  is  interesting  to  have  the  opinions  of  these  old  authors 
on  the  grapes  and  wines  of  their  time,  and  to  know  that  in  this 
respect  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompei  was  so  renowned. 

The  wine  of  Setia  was  in  that  day  considered  the  best  of  all. 
It  came  into  fashion  at  the  time  of  the  P^mperor  Augustus,  whose 


favourite  wine  it  was,  so  says  Pliny  the  elder.  Martial  alludes 
with  evident  appreciation  to  the  old  wine  which  came  from  Setia, 
the  little  town  overlooking"  the  Pontine  plains  : 

Pcuditla  Poiiipfiiios  qua'  spcclat  Scfia  caiiipos, 

Setia  is  now  called  Sezze.  It  boasts  of  a  railway  station,  but  it 
remains  still  the  /irbs  cxigua  that  it  was  when  Martial  wrote  at  the 
time  of  Pompei.  The  modern  road  to  Sezze  from  Rome  passes 
close  to  the  old  Via  Appia,  by  the  Alban  Hills  and  through  Velletri 
and  Sermoneta,  and  goes  on  to  Terracina. 

Next  to  the  wine  of  Setia  came  Falerno.  There  were  three 
kinds  of  Falerno,  ausfeniui,  ditlcc  and  feiiiic ;  that  is,  dry,  sweet  and 
light  varieties.  The  vineyards  where  the  Falernian  wine  was  grown 
were  on  the  Via  Appia  beyond  the  Ponte  Campano,  close  to  the 
village  of  Cedia  ;  a  favoured  spot,  which  produced  also  excellent 
cheese,  nearly  as  much  appreciated  in  Rome  in  those  days  as  that 
\\hich  the  gourmets  of  the  time  obtained  from  Nemausus  (Nimes). 

Sorrento  also,  the  lovely  place  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  some  twelve 
miles  or  so  from  P(jmpei,  in  those  ancient  days  called  Surrentum, 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  was  said  to  be  a  particularly 
wholesome  beverage.  The  F^niperor  Tiberius,  however,  remarked 
(the  elder  Pliny  relates  the  story)  that  the  Doctors  must  have 
conspired  together  to  recommend  it,  as  in  his  opinion  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  superior  sort  of  vinegar.  As  Tiberius  was  ^\•ont  to 
retire  from  the  cares  of  State  to  his  palace  on  the  Lsland  of  Capri, 
the  beauty  spot  par  excellence  of  the  Bay,  he  was  doubtless  a  good 
judge  of  the  local  products. 
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The  Shops  at  Pompei 


As  mentioned  in  describing  the  Pompeian  villas,  each  private 
house  had  its  own  court  into  which  the  windows  of  the  rooms 
looked.  No  windows  of  the  house  looked  on  to  the  street,  but 
the  blank  wall  of  the  house  instead  of  abutting  directly  on  to  the  street 
frequently  had  a  shop  built  against  it  ;  and  sometimes  the  outer  wall 
of  a  house  has  a  recess  large  enough  for  a  shop,  but  without  any 
opening  into  the  house. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  chemist's  shop,  which  is 
situated  in  a  street  containincr  some  of  the  handsomest  villas  in  the 
town.  On  the  blank  wall  enclosing  one  of  these  houses  is  seen  a 
doorway  opening  into  a  room  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
house,  and  on  either  side  of  this  door  there  is  a  mural  painting  of 
twining  snakes,  denoting  a  chemist's  shop.  A  number  of  very  small 
jars  were  found  here,  which  furnish  another  proof  that  the  shop 
belonged  to  a  chemist.  These  have  been  removed  to  the  museum 
at  Naples.  Behind  the  principal  room  is  another  very  small  one, 
evidently  for  the  owner  to  wait  in  between  the  visits  of  his  customers 
Evidently  the  shopkeepers  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town  did  not  live 
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on  their  premises,  hut  had  only  a  room  opening'  on  to  the  street, 
which  formed  the  sliop 

In  another  street  there  is  a  shop  which  evidently  belong'ed  to  a 
dealer  in  cloths.  It  is  know  n  as  the  fuller's  shop,  and  it  contained 
paintini^'s  depictini^"  \'arious  processes  of  makini^'  and  dyeing  cloth. 
These  also  are  now  at  Naples. 

The  baker's  shop  is,  however,  the  most  interesting,  from  the 
excellent  state  of  preservation  in  which  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The 
photograph  shows  the  large  grindstones  used  for  grinding  corn, 
which  are  still  intact,  though  they  have  had  to  be  clamped  together 
in  places  with  metal  rivets  to  preserxe  them.  Under  the  arched 
entrance  on  the  left  is  the  oxen  for  baking  the  bread,  and  on  the 
stone  over  the  arch  is  seen  a  carx  ing  symbolical  of  abundance. 
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The  Sea  Gate  of  Pompei  / 

/ 
/ 

AT  the  present  time  the  sea  has  receded  a  considerable 
distance  from  where  the  beach  used  to  be  at  the  time 
Pompei  was  inhabited.  In  ancient  days  the  Sea  Gate  of 
Pompei  was  at  the  water's  edge,  now  the  road  from  Naples,  the 
railway  from  Naples  to  Salerno,  and  some  cotton-fields  separate  the 
ruined  city  from  the  sea.  The  entrance  to  the  ruins  is  through  the 
Sea  Gate,  w^hich  is  consequently  the  first  of  the  antiquities  the 
visitor  sees,  and  extremely  interesting  it  is.  The  photograph  on  the 
opposite  page  is  a  view  of  the  Sea  Gate,  a  massive  archway,  almost 
a  tunnel,  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  wall  or  rather  rampart 
which  used  to  surround  the  city. 

The  pavement  of  the  roadway  is  composed  of  large  flat  blocks 
of  stone,  so  admirably  fitted  one  against  another  as  to  make  a  solid, 
smooth,  stone  surface,  and  this  is  the  way  all  the  streets  of  the 
town  are  paved.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  entrance  for 
pedestrians,  up  five  steps  worn  away  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompei  but  very  little  the  worse  for  their  long 
sojourn  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius.  These  steps  lead  to  a  side 
walk  beside  the  roadway  which  passes  through  the  Gate.  W'here 
this  road  emerges  from  the  Gate  are  seen  some  stones  like  stepping- 
stones  across  the  road.  These  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
Pompei,  they  are  constructed  so  as  to  give  exactly  the  space 
required  for  chariot  wheels  to  pass  on  each  side ;  the  stone  being  of 
such  a  length  as  to  allow  the  chariot  to  pass  over  it,  one  wheel 
passing  on  each  side  of  the  stone. 
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The  Herculaneum  Gate  and 
the  Road  of  the  Tombs 


NTERING  Pompci  by  the  Sea  Gate,  and  continuing  along' 
the  street  to  which  that  entrance  leads,  we  soon  pass  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  left,  and  reach  the  Forum.  Then 
if  we  turn  to  the  left  and  walk  along  the  Forum,  where  facing  us  we 
see  Vesux'ius  with  its  ever-rising  cloud  of  smoke,  framed  as  in  a 
picture  by  the  arch  of  the  great  gateway,  we  arrive  at  another 
principal  street  running  right  and  left,  with  many  others  branching 
off  it.  Continuing  onwards  we  pass  the  house  of  the  Trai^ic  Poet, 
w  hich  has  lost  its  artistic  interest  since  its  pictures  were  removed  to 
Naples  and  placed  in  the  Museum  there.  But  there  is  another 
interest  attaching  to  that  house  which  cannot  be  removed,  for  it  is 
said  that  Lord  Lytton  had  that  villa  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the 
house  of  Glaucus  in  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompei." 

Continuing  northwards  we  pass  along  the  Street  of  Mercury. 
What  the  names  of  the  various  streets  used  to  be  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  excavations  have  given  them 
names  suggested  by  objects  of  interest  they  contain,  and  in  this 
street  there  is  a  fountain  w  ith  a  figure  of  Mercury.    We  soon  reach 
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i^he  city  wall.  Turning-  to  the  left  we  come  to  a  massive  archw^ay 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city.  This  is  the 
Herculaneum  Gate,  and  the  road  it  leads  us  into  was  the  road  to 
Herculaneum.  •-  / 

This  Herculaneum  road  is  interesting"  as  showing  a  Romaiy 
road,  excavated  like  the  rest  of  Pompei,  and  now  to  be  seen  exactly 
as  it  was  the  day  Pompeian  travellers  used  it  for  the  last  time.  It 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  Roman  road,  paved  with  large  flat 
blocks  of  stone,  very  broad,  with  a  side  walk  for  pedestrians_,  and 
still  so  admirably  preserved  that  one  can  understand  the  pride  the 
Romans  had  in  their  roads.  Along  the  road  on  both  sides  are 
numbers  of  tombs  of  P'ompeian  families,  for  in  those  days  the 
family  tomb  was  invariably  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  high  roads 
leading  from  the  tow^n,  and  of  greater  or  less  pretension  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  family  to  indicate  their  importance. 

The  photograph  is  taken  on  this  road,  and  at  the  end  of  the  road 
is  seen,  in  the  distance,  the  arch  which  is  the  Herculaneum  Gate  of 
Pompei.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  picture,  the  architecture  of  tombs  n 
has  remained  much  the  same  through  all  these  centuries.  The  tomb 
on  the  right  was  erected  by  a  Pompeian  lady  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  and  their  marriage  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  one,  for 
she  described  him  in  the  inscription  as  having  been  her  "  Soul's 
Friend."  Unfortunately,  the  inscription  was  broken  in  the  work  of 
excavation.  Two  trees  are  now  growing  on  either  side  of  this  tomb, 
and  though  many  generations  of  the  "  sad  cypresses of  which 
Virgil  speaks  have  grown  and  withered  since  that  tomb  was  built, 
\i  is  quite  likely  that  two  of  those  trees,  so  indigenous  to  Southern 
Italy,  were  planted  there  then. 

On  the  left-hand  side,  near  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  is  a  tomb 
with  the  family  name  of  Diomed  inscribed  on  it  in  large  letters. 
Opposite  to  this  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  villa,  which  in 
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consequence  of  the  name  on  the  tomb  opposite,  is  called  the  Villa  of 
Diomed.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  family  who  owned  the 
tomb  were  the  owners  of  the  villa,  but  the  house  is  interesting  in 
many  ways.  It  possessed  an  underground  cellar,  which  was  a 
rarity  in  Pompei,  and  to  this  manv  people  had  gone  evidently 
hoping  for  safety  during  the  eruption. 

The  Herculaneum  road  at  Pompei  reminds  one  very  much  of 
the  Via  Appia  at  Rome.  The  Via  Appia,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
Roman  roads,  was  begun  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  led  from  Rome  to  Capua.  From  thence  it  was  carried  on 
to  Beneventum  and  eventually  to  Brundusium  (Brindisi).  Bene- 
ventum,  the  most  important  place  on  the  old  Via  Appia,  is  now 
called  Benevento,  an  interesting  town  in  the  Apennines,  and  well 
worth  visiting,  but  little  known  to  English  travellers.  It  possesses 
a  magnificent  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honour  of  Trajan,  and  in 
expectation  of  the  Emperor  passing  through  Beneventum.  The 
scenes  sculptured  on  the  arch,  representing  scenes  of  Trajan's  reign, 
are  most  interesting.  Horace,  in  his  account  of  his  journey  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium  along  the  Via  Appia,  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  his  experiences  at  the  inn  at  Beneventum,  where  he 
stayed  for  a  night.  The  host  ^vas  so  eiupressd  in  preparing  a  dinner 
for  his  distinguished  visitors  that  he  nearly  burnt  himself  and  his 
house,  as  well  as  the  dinner,  through  an  accident  that  happened  in 
turning  some  birds  that  were  roasting  at  the  fire.  "  The  flames 
spread  from  the  ancient  kitchen  to  the  roof  of  the  house,"  wrote 
Horace,  "and  you  should  have  seen  the  famished  diners  and  their 
frightened  servants  all  striving  together  to  save  the  supper  and 
extinguish  the  fire." 

1  ciidiiiiits  hiiic  ircta  Bnirvciifinii^  nli  sct/n/ns  /losprs 
Feme  arsif,  macros  diiiii  iiirdos  vrrsat  in  igtie  : 
Nam  vaga  per  vetcrcm  dilapso  Jlamma  ciiliiiam 
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Vidcaiio,  siiniiiiKiii  profxTahnt  lauihrir  tectum. 
(  Oiivivns  avidos  arnaiii,  scn'osqite  tii/iriitrs, 

I  inn  raprrc,  (it</m'  o/ui/rs  rrsliiiij;iirn'  vrllc  vidrrcs. 

In  the  time  of  IMin\-  there  \\ere  offieial  post-earriag'es  and  horses 
kept  in  rehi\'s  aloni^"  the  roads  for  ofheials  tra\  elling  on  (government 
business.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  these  the  travellers 
had  to  produce  documents  called  diplomata ,  orders  in  the  Emperor's 
name.  Trajan  had  i^ixen  some  diplomata  to  Pliny  for  his  use  as 
occasion  required,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  P^mperor,  Pliny 
apologises  for  having  given  one  of  these  to  his  wife  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  travel  rapidly  to  see  a  relative  who  was  ill. 

Like  the  Herculaneum  road  at  Pompei,  the  Via  Appia  for  its  first 
few  miles  out  of  Rome  is  bordered  by  tombs,  and  the  most  striking 
of  these,  like  the  one  described  at  Pompei,  w^as  erected  as  a  memorial 
of  a  happy  union.  It  was  erected,  so  the  inscription  on  it  says,  by 
one  Crassus,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Caecilia ;  and  so  solid  and 
imperishable  a  monument  did  he  build  that  it  has  withstood  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  from  that  day  to  this. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  drive  out  of  Rome  than  along  the 
old  Via  Appia  as  far  as  it  has  been  restored,  some  ten  kilometres 
beyond  the  city,  through  the  Campagna ;  past  San  Sebastiano,  the 
Church  with  the  Catacombs,  and  in  sight  of  the  remains  of  the 
aqueducts,  whose  ruins  give  such  grandeur  to  this  approach  to  the 
Eternal  City.  It  was  along  this  same  Via  Appia  that,  so  tradition 
says,  St.  Peter  walked,  not  many  years  before  the  events  at  Pompei 
dealt  ^^•ith  in  this  book,  intending  to  escape  from  Rome  and  his 
impending  martyrdom,  when  he  met  the  Apparition  of  Our  Lord, 
and  returned.    The  Church  of  the  Quo  Vadis  ?  marks  the  spot. 


The  Catacombs  at  Rome 


There  is  nothing  which  illustrates  the  history  of  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  more  than  the  Catacombs,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  Rome  of  more  intensely  pathetic  interest.  They  carry 
one  back  to  those  long  struggles  of  Christianity  against  Paganism, 
of  which  we  saw  the  commencement  at  the  time  of  Pliny's  letter  to 
Trajan,  written  just  twenty-three  years  after  he  had  witnessed  and 
recorded  the  destruction  of  Pompei.  These  long  subterranean 
corridors  of  the  Catacombs,  extending  mile  after  mile,  are  still  the 
resting-place  of  the  martyrs  and  the  earliest  adherents  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Occasionally  the  passage,  with  its  three  tiers  of 
graves  on  either  side,  widens,  and  we  come  to  a  small  recess  with 
the  remains  of  an  altar,  evidently  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  churches. 
Two  palm  branches  carved  on  the  slone  are  frequently  met  with,  and 
these  denote  a  martyr's  grave,  probably  one  of  those  killed  at  the 
Colosseum  some  three  miles  away.  The  carving  of  a  fish,  too,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  This  sign  of  a  fish  is  a  way  of  expressing  by  a 
symbol  the  creed  of  Christianity.  The  five  letters  of  the  word  'x^i'?, 
the  Greek  for  a  fish,  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  five  (ireek  words 
I>]a-ov^ — XjO((7To? — Qeou  —  Y7o? — ^cori'ip —  |esus — Christ — Of  God — The 
Son — Saviour.  In  those  times,  when  a  more  explicit  mark  of 
their  belief  would  have  been  dangerous,  the  Christians  used  this 
sign  of  the  fish  as  the  symbol  of  their  faith,  and  it  is  natural  to  find 
it  in  the  Catacombs.  Inscriptions  are  also  constantly  met  with, 
more  usually  in  Latin,  but  very  frequently  in  Greek. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  clergy  of  San  Sebastiano,  through  the 
crypt  of  which  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Sebastian,  the  Author  was  allowed  to  take  the  photograph  which  is 
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I'liotoiiiiiph  bv 


IN  THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN 

ON  THE  VIA  APPIA.  TWO  MILES  EIJOM  ROME 


Bagoi  Molcsu'Oiili 


reproduced  on  page  85.  The  two  Fratelli  are  seen  holding  tapers, 
the  dim  hght  of  which  is  the  only  illumination  of  these  long- 
passages.  The  photograph  was,  of  course,  taken  by  artificial  light, 
produced  by  burning  a  piece  of  magnesium.  The  graves  in  the 
photograph  had  been  opened,  and  the  niches  are  seen  in  the  picture. 
Many  remains  of  martyrs  have  been  removed  and  given  as  relics/ 
to  churches  in  Italy,  but  for  the  most  part  the  graves  are  untouched, 
each  still  enclosed  by  its  slab  of  stone  or  cement. 
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Art  in  the  Era  of  Pompei 


IN  connection  with  Pompei,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
\^irgil  lived  and  \\'rote  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  subjects  of  the  Pompeian  pictures  are  the  same 
mythological  stories  that  inspired  the  word  pictures  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Roman  poets.  Virgil  was  born  at  Mantua,  but  he  passed 
his  life  at  Naples,  and  died  just  ninety  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Pompei.  Every  one  who  has  visited  Naples  knows  the  hill  at 
Posilipo  which  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  his  tomb.  Apart  from 
their  intrinsic  merit  the  Pompeian  pictures  are  of  interest  as  being 
the  artistic  representation  of  these  poetic  fancies  by  the  hand  of 
artists  of  his  own  time. 

But  everything  in  Roman  art  and  poetry  owed  its  origin  to 
Grecian  models.    As  Horace  said  : 

Gra'cia  capta  fcnun  vidoreiit  ccpif,  cl  a/irs 
Iniiilit  agrcsti  Latio. 

Just  as  Virgil  followed  Homer,  so  the  Roman  artists  imitated  the 
Greek.  At  the  time  of  Pompei  there  were  still  extant  a  great  many 
old  pictures  of  Greek  origin,  and  these  were  the  models  the  Roman 
artists  followed.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  old  masters  of  that  time. 
A  full  account   of  these  masterpieces   of  antiquity  is  given  by 
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the  elder  Plin\',  the  uncle  of  the  writer  of  the  Letters,  whose 
untimely  end  at  Stabiae,  when  attempting  to  rescue  some  friends 
from  the  catastrophe  \\  hich  overwhelmed  Pompei,  has  already  been 
described.  Pliny  the  elder  wrote  a  book  which  he  called  Natiiralis 
Historia.  It  is  primarily  a  scientific  treatise,  but  the  author 
digresses  a  great  deal  from  science  to  art,  and  the  thirty-fiftli 
section  of  his  book  is  a  complete  history  of  art  and  artists  up 
to  the  date  at  which  he  wrote. 

The  Naturalis  Historia  of  Pliny  the  elder  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Emperor.  He  modestly  alludes  to  it  as  a  trifling  work, 
and  invokes  his  Imperial  ruler's  interest  in  it  in  a  verse  quoted 
from  the  poet  Catullus,  who  had  lived  and  written  at  \'erona  and 
Rome  in  the  previous  century  : 

Naiiiqiic  III  solcbns 
Meas  esse  aliqiiid  pittare  uugas. 

In  his  chapter  on  art,  Pliny  cites  several  (ireek  A\'riters  whose 
\\orks  existed  in  his  day,  and  were  authorities  on  the  subject  ; 
Menaschmes  and  Xenocrates,  who  had  each  written  on  sculpture, 
and  several  others.  The  criticisms  of  Pliny  are  evidently  those  of 
a  man  who  had  not  only  seen  and  admired  all  the  masterpieces 
of  his  day,  but  one  who  was  an  fait  with  the  history  of  the  subject. 

Of  all  these  great  masters,  Pliny  gives  the  palm  to  Apelles,  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  was  2i protegd  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Some  of  the  works  of  Apelles  were  evidently  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  time  Pliny  wrote,  and  were  familiar  to  him.  The  one 
which  connoisseurs  preferred  was  a  picture  of  Diana  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  young  girls,  an  illustration  of  Homer's  description  of  the 
scene.  But  the  work  of  Apelles  which  Pliny  himself  admired  the 
most  was  the  Wcuus  A uadyoniciie,  a  Venus  rising  from  the  sea, 
which  was  considered  such  a  treasure  when  it  ^^■as  brought  to  Rome 
that  the  P^mperor  Augustus  placed  it  in  the  Temple  erected  in 
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honour  of  his  father:  Veiterein  exeunt  em  c  mari  divus  August  us 
dicavit  in  delnbro  patris  Cccsaris,  qiice  A nadyoniene  vacatur. 

Like  the  great  painters  of  later  days,  it  seems  that  Apelles, 
though  his  triumphs  were  in  scenes  of  mythology,  did  not  disdain 
a  commission  for  a  family  portrait,  for  Pliny  mentions  a  group 
executed  by  him  of  a  certain  Archelaus  and  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Apelles  had  a  contemporary  of  renown  as  a  painter  named  Aristides  ; 
and  a  propos  of  the  Ariadne  in  the  Casa  dei  Vetti  at  Pompei,  it  is 
curious  to  read  Pliny's  criticism  of  a  picture  by  this  artist  on  the 
same  subject,  an  Ariadne  "  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple 
of  Ceres  in  Rome";  spectata  Ronice  in  cede  Cereris.  Pliny  says 
the  colouring  of  Aristides  is  hard ;  durior  paulo  in  coloribiis. 
In  the  Temple  of  Faith  in  the  Capitol,  in  cede  Fidei  in  Capitolio, 
there  is  to  be  seen,  says  Pliny,  a  picture  by  this  artist  of  an  old 
man  teaching  a  boy  to  play  the  lyre.  And  in  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  in  the  Capitol  there  was  to  be  seen  a  celebrated  picture  by 
another  Greek  artist,  named  Nicomachus,  the  scene  of  which 
represented  the  story  of  Proserpine,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Ceres. 

Another  Greek  artist,  Antiphilus,  is  praised  by  Pliny  for  a 
picture  of  a  boy  blowing  a  fire,  the  glow  of  the  fire  just  indicating 
the  beauty  of  the  room  and  lighting  up  the  face  of  the  boy.  A 
lady  artist  is  also  mentioned,  Laia  by  name,  who  lived  in  Rome  and 
painted  on  ivory,  her  speciality  being  portraits  of  ladies. 

The  magnificent  sculptures  of  antiquity  were  of  Greek  origin, 
and  the  Roman  statues  were  either  Greek  importations  or  imitations 
of  Grecian  models.  Pliny  the  elder  records  many  masterpieces  of 
sculpture,  notably  some  by  Phidias,  a  Venus  of  marvellous  beauty 
that  had  been  brought  to  Rome,  and  another  celebrated  Venus  by 
the  same  master  that  was  still  at  Athens  and  known  as  the  Venus 
*^  /c>/7ro/?,  the  Venus  in  the  Gardens,  as  it  was  outside  the  walls. 
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The  work  of  Praxiteles  is  also  recorded  at  length  by  Pliny,  who 
describes  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles  at  Gnidus  as  the  chief  of  statues, 
not  only  of  those  by  Praxiteles,  but  of  all  the  statues  in  the  world, 
and  to  see  which  many  travellers  had  journeyed  to  Gnidus.  Venus, 
(/nam  ut  viderent,  mu/ti  navigaveritut  Gniduni.  Praxiteles  had 
made  two  statues  at  the  same  time,  a  draped  and  an  undraped, 
Venus,  one  was  bought  by  the  town  of  Cos  and  the  other  by  the' 
citizens  of  Gnidus.  The  Gnidian  Venus  was  placed  in  a  little  templej 
open  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  statue  could  be  admired  from  every 
point  of  view.  King  Nicomedes  was  so  captivated  by  the  beauty  of 
this  statue  that  he  wished  to  buy  it,  and  offered  in  exchange  to  pay 
off  the  whole  of  the  public  debt  of  the  town  of  Gnidus,  which  was 
enormous  {giwd  erat  ingeiis),  but  the  citizens  refused  the  offer. 

Gnidus,  which  possessed  this  treasure,  was  a  town  on  the  Icarian 
sea,  and  shared  with  Paphos  in  Cyprus  the  honour  of  having  Venus 
as  its  patroness.  Horace  addresses  an  ode  to  the  goddess,  begging 
her  to  leave  Gnidus  and  Paphos,  of  which  she  is  Queen,  and  help 
him  by  visiting  the  abode  of  the  lovely  Glycera,  whom  the  poet 
adored  in  vain  : 

O  Venus,  regina  Gnidi  Papliique, 
Sperne  dilcctam  Cypron,  et  vocantis 
Thtire  te  nudto  Glycerce  de coram 
Transfer  in  a;deni. 

A  celebrated  Venus  in  Rome  was  that  placed  by  Vespasian  in 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  its  sculptor  was  not  known.  Another  mag- 
nificent piece  of  sculpture  described  by  Pliny  as  being  in  Rome  repre- 
sented Apollo  and  Diana  with  a  chariot  and  four  horses,  all  carved 
from  a  single  block  of  marble.  This  had  been  placed  by  Augustus 
on  the  summit  of  the  Arch  erected  by  him  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 

Pliny  the  elder  was  at  work  on  one  of  his  voluminous  writings 
on  that  last  afternoon  of  his  life  when  he  started  off  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Volcano.    As  before  men- 
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tioncd,  he  was  in  command  of  the  tleet  then  stationed  at  Misenunu 
and  he  a])pears  to  hav^e  ""one  ashore  to  the  house  of  his  sister  and 
nej)he\v,  as  a  convenient  place  for  the  literary  work  which  was  his 
hobby  when  he  was  away  from  his  naval  duties.  His  nephew,  in 
describing  the  day  of  the  eruption,  alludes  to  the  elder  Pliny's 
presence  at  their  house,  and  mentions  that  after  going  out  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine  his  uncle  was  engaged  in  study.  It  was  then  that  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  dense  cloud  rising  like  a  gigantic  pine- 
tree  lured  the  enthusiastic  naturalist  away  from  his  books. 
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